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ings " rather than to the admiration of "an
ancient majestick piece of Gothick Archi-
tecture," and all attempts to combine the two
must necessarily be foredoomed to failure.
Pope paraphrases the Hous of Fame; Prior
writes Two Imitations of Chaucer, viz.
Susanah and the Two Elders, and Earl Robert's
Mice; Gay writes a comedy on the Wife of
Bath, with Chaucer himself for hero; the
Rev. Thomas Warton, who, as professor of
poetry at Oxford, ought to have known better,
writes an elegy on the death of Pope in an
extraordinary jargon which he apparently
considers Chaucerian English. (See Miss
Spurgeon's Chaucer devant la Critique, pp. 62-
75.) But while these, and numerous other
works of the same kind, prove that Chaucer
was widely read at the time, they afford no
evidence at all of his having any direct in-
fluence upon the general development of
eighteenth-century poetry. His place as an
English classic is firmly established, but
centuries have passed since he wrote, and the
point of view of the men of the new age differs
too widely from that of their forefathers for
any imitation to be possible, except by way
of a conscious experiment. The most amazing
of all modernisations was that of 1841.